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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITIL. his task, he took the work to Dumfries, in the|of learning. Murray was, indeed, very soon 

— early part of the year 1794; but neither of the |able to support himself ” the employment 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY. two booksellers of the place would publish it.| which he obtained as a teacher, and by his 

Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance.\ He had brought with him also a quantity of) literary “rc All hie difficulties might be 
Communications and Subscriptions received at the Office of | verse, chiefly in the Scottish dialect; and the|said to be over as soon as he had found his 
JOHN RICHARDSON, other speculation having failed, he resolved to} way to the university, and bis talents had thus 

CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW SEVENTH, | | publis sh these poems by subscription. lortu-| been transferred to a theatre where they were 
PHILADELPHIA. ‘nately, he was saved from this folly by the judici- | sure to acquire him distinction. 

apg ous counsel of one best of all entitled to ad-| For the next ten or twelve years of his life 

SSS § = vise him bere. ‘“‘ During the visit to Dumfries,”’ | he resided principally in Edinburgh. During 
|says he, “1 was introduced to Robert Burns,! that time, beside passing through the course of 

Force of Application. Dr. Ale zander Murray. | | who eal me with great kindness, and told) education necessary to qualify him for the mi- 
(Concluded from page 283.) ime that if | could get out to college without) nistry of the Scottish chure h, he continued to 


‘tn the autumn of 1792,” says he, “ I had, | publishing my poems, it would be much better, | devote oe elf with all bis old enthusiasm to 
in the hour of ignorance and ambition, be lieve dj as my taste was young, and not formed, and || the study of languages, in which he was so 
myself c apable of writing an epic poem. > Sol would be ashamed of my productions when Ljadmirably qualified to excel. No man that 
violent, indeed, were his poetical affections at| | could write and judge better. | understood | ever lived, probably, not excepting Sir William 
this period, that, having obtained the loan of a} lthas, and resolved to make publication my last| Jones himself, has prosecuted this branch of 
volume of Ossian for four days, he had actually! resource.” learning to suchan extentas Murray. By the 
transcribed, for his own use, the whole of Fi in-} At this place, the narrative, as written by|end of his short life, scarcely one of either the 
ral. During the ensuing winter, he wrote se-| Murray himself, terminates ; the part of bis) oriental or the northern tongues remained un- 
veral thousand lines of his poem, which was in history that immediately followed being merely | investigated by him,inso far as it was possible to 
blank verse, and its subject the exploits of alluded to, as well known to the person to) acquire the knowledge of it from sources then 
Prince Arthur. ** The poem of Arthur,’ *says|whom the letter is addressed. Unknown as|accessible in this country. Of the six or seven 
he, “was, so far as I remember, a very noisy, lour poor scholar was to the wealthy and/dialects of the Abyssinian or Ethiopic language 
bombastic, wild, and incorrect performance. | powerful, le had a friend, in the same sphe rejin particular, he had made himself certainly 
[t was not without obligations to Ossian, Milton, | of life in which he himself moved, who be-|much more completely master, than any Euro- 
and Homer. But I had completed the seventh! came - means of at last procuring for him} pean before ; aa this led to his being selected 
book before I had discerned that my predeces- | the opportunity, which he so greatly desired,| by the bookselle rs, In 180 2, to prepare a new 
sors were far superior to me in every thing.|of prosecuting his studies. ‘This was an itin-| edition of Bruce’s travels, which ap peare d in 
The beauties of the first books of Paradise Lost|erant tea-merchant of the name of M‘Ilary,| seven volumes octavo, three years after, and 
overwhelmed me, and I began to flag in the} who knew Murray well, and had formed so\at once placed him in the first rank of the 
executive department. My companions, young | high an idea of his genius and learning, that} oriental scholars of the age. 
and ignorant like myself, applauded my verses, | he was in the habit of sounding bis fame wher-| In 1806 he left Edinburgh, in order to offi- 
but I perceiy ed they were mistaken ; for my|everhewent. Among others to whom he spoke | ciate as clergyman in the parish of Urr, in Dum- 
rule of judgment proceeded from comparison of him, was Mr. James Kinnair, of Edinburgh, | fries-shire. And here he remained, pursuing 
in another school of criticism.”’ The unfinished | then a journeyman printer in the king’s print-| his favourite studies, for six years. ‘ He de- 
epic accordingly was thrown into the fire. But | ing-office. Mr. Kinnair, with a zeal in behalf| voted his leisure moments while at Urr,”’ says 
poor Murray, in truth, now in his nineteenth|of unfriended merit which does him infinite|a writer to whom he was known, “to the com- 
year, was looking around him, in all directions,; honour, immediately suggested that Murray) position of his stupendous work on the Jan- 
for the means of attaining an object on which;should transmit an account of himself, and) guages of Europe, without communicating his 
he had set his heart ; and he had probably at;some evidences of his attainments, to Edin-|design almost to a single individual; and a 
one time indulged the dream of reaching it,! burgh, which he undertook to lay before some} person might have spent whole weeks in his 
through the publication of this poem. His) of the literary characters of that city. ‘This|company without bearing a word of his favour- 
most intimate school companion had, the year} plan was adopted; and the result was, that the|ite pursuits, or of the extent to which, in the 
before, gone to the university, for which Mur- young man, having come up to town, was ex-|department of pailology, he had carried his 
ray no doubt felt that he himself was infinitely | amined by the principal and several professors | researches..’ Events, however, at last called 
better qualified, if his utter want of resources} of the university, and so surprised them by the} him forth from this retirement, to win, and for 
had not, at least for the present, opposed an} extent and accuracy of his acquaintance ‘with|a short time to occupy, a more conspicuous 
insurmountable barrier to his ambition. But! French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, that mea-/} station. 
it was not unnatural for him to hope that the) sures were immediately taken for having the| In 1812, the professorship of oriental lan- 
successful exertion of his talents in the way of! classes thrown open to him, and his mainten-| guages in the University of Kidinburgh, became 
authorship might perchance enable him to gra- | ance secured while attending them. These! vacant; and Mr. Murray’s friends immediately 
tify his wishes. So, after destroying his epic,| arrangements, it would be unjust not to men-| seized the opportuuity of endeavouring to ob- 
he bethought him of what he should substitute | tion, were chiefly effected through the exertions | | ti iin for him the situation of all others which he 
inits place. He had happene 2d to pure hase aj of Principal Baird, who procured for him an|seemed espec ially formed and endowed to fill. 
volume of the manuscript lectures of a Ge er-| exhibition, or bursary, as it is called; and! Three other candidates, however, also ad 
man professor on Roman literature. ‘They | whose ardent and most efficient patronage of| vanced their pretensions ; and as the result of 
were written in Latin, and he determined to|one thus recommended to him only by his| the election depended upon the votes of the 
translate them, and offer them to the world in| deserts and his need of patronage, entitles him| members of the town council, or city corpora- 
their English dress. Accordingly, having finished | to the lasting gratitude of the commonwealth| tion, a body consisting of thirty-three indiyi- 
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duals, the contest soon became a keen andj jority of two votes ; and a few days after, the 
doubtful one. It was eventually carried on! senate of the University unanimously passed a 
between Murray and a single opponent, one! vote of thanks to Dr. Baird for bringing his 
of the other candidates having, in the most! pretensions before the patrons, conferring, at 
handsome manner, withdrawn, as soon as he! the same time, the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
learned that Murray had come forward ; and, upon the new associate. But all these honours 
another having found it inpossible to command, came only to make the setting of the luminary 
any interest, which gave him a chance of suc-| more bright. On the Sist of October, Dr. 
cess. A full account of this election, the} Murray entered upon the discharge of his ‘pub-|I 
2 tome of which was watched by the friends| lic duties in a weak state of health, but with | 
f learning with the deepest anxiety, is given| an ardour in which all weakness was forgotten. 
in the Scots Magazine, for July 1812. Mur-| Although declining in strength every day, he} 


ray's friends, with Principal Baird at ‘the ir head.| continued to teach his classes during the win-| 
| 


| 


submitted a multitude of testimonials of his| ter, persevering in the preparation ard delivery } 


qualifications for the vacant chair, as honour-| of a course of most learned lectures on Orien- 
able as ever were given to any candidate, whe-| tal literature, which were attended by crowde vl } 
ther we look to the decided terms in which} and admiring audiences ; and even carrying| 
they were expressed, or to the authority of the| an elementary work through the press for the | 
writers. One was from the late Mr. Hi: milton, | use of his stude ‘nts. A new impression of his| 
the very eminent professor of Oriental lan-|edition of Bruce’s Travels also appeared in 
guages in the East India College at Hertford,| the beginning of February. Engaged in these 
in which that gentleman says of Mr. Murray,| labours, he could not be persuaded that he was 
‘*[ happened last week to meet with him at} so ill, as he really was; and when Mrs. Mur- 
Galloway, and found his acquisitions in the|ray, who had been left behind him at Urr, 
Oriental literature and languages so e xtensive | urged him to permit her to come to town, it 
and various, as greatly to exceed my power to| was with difficulty that he was at last brought 
appreciate them accurately. With the few) to consent to her joining him on the 16th of 
languages in which I am conversant he disco-| April. Fortunately, her affection and her fears 
vered an acquaintance that surprised me ex-|impelled her to set out on her journey a few 
ceedingly ; but the range of his studies included | days earlier than the appointed time, and she 
many of which I am completely ignorant.’ ’/ arrived at Edinburgh on the 13th. She found 
Another was from the late Mr. Salt, one of|her husband surrounded by his books and 
the most distinguished of modern Orientalists.| papers, and even engaged in dictating to an 
“ My acquaintance with Mr. Murray,”’ says|amanuensis. But life was now ebbing rapidly. 
he, “ originated in my admiration of the deep| He retired that evening to the bed, from which 
erudition and extensive research displayed| he never rose ; and before the close of another 
in is edition of Bruce’s travels in Abyssinia.| day he was among the dead. 

Having twice visited that couftry, [| was led| Thus perished in his thirty-eighth year, one 
to pay particular attention to its history and| who, if he had lived longer, would probably 
literature, and in these pursuits [ re ceived so|have reared for himself many trophies, and 
much assistance from Mr. Murray’s labours,! extended the bounds of human learning. His 
that I took an early opportunity, on my return| ambition had always been to perform in the 
to England in February, 1811, from the mis-| field, to which he more especially dedicated his| m 
sion to Abyssinia, in w hich I had been engaged,| powers, something worthy of remembrance ; 
to recommend him to the Marquis We llesley, | and his latter years had been given to the com- 
as the only person in the British dominions, in| position of a work, (his History of European 
my opinion, adequate to translate an Ethiopic} Languages already mentioned ) which, if time 
letter, which I had brought from Ras Willida| had been allowed to finish it, would unques- 
Selasi, addressed to the king. My recom-|tionably have formed a splendid monument of 
mendation was attended to, and Mr. Murray| his ingenuity and learning. It has been pub- 
finished the translation in the most satisfactory | lished since his death, in so far as it could be 
way.”* There were others, from a_ host of| recovered from his manuscripts ; and although, 
distinguished reer ee which may be] probably, very far from what it would have been, 
mentioned the late Dr. James Gregory, Mr.|had he lived to arrange and complete it, it is 
Leslie, Mr. Jeffrey, Sir Walter Scott, the late} stilla w onderful display of erudition, and an im- 
Professor Playfair, and Dugald Stewart, &c.;| portant contribution to philological literature. 
all bearing warm testimony to the general} Of Murray’s short life scarcely half was 
talent and ‘worth of the candidate, even when passed amidst those opportunities which usual- 
there was no pretension to be able to appre-|ly lead to study, and the acquisition of know- 
ciate his peculiar scholarship. Well was Mur- ledge. The early portion of it was a continued 
ray entitled to say, as be did, in a letter written| struggle with every thing that tends most to 
from Urr to one of his most zealous supporters, | repress intellectual exertion. Yet in all the) 
on the day after the election, but before he had| poverty, and the many other difficulties and| 
learned its results: “ If your efforts have been|discouragements with which he had for his| 
exerted for an unsuccessful candidate, they) first eighteen years to contend, he went on 
will not be forgotten—for we have perished in| pursuing his w ork of self cultivation, not only| 











light.” as eagerly and steadily, but almost as succ ess-| 


He was elected on the 8th-of July by a ma-| fully as he afterwards ‘did, when surrounded by 
iene | all the accommodations of study. Itisa lesson 


|that ought to teach us how independent the 
| mind really i is of circumstances, which tyran- 
| nize over us chiefly through our habits of sub- 





* After Dr. Murray’s death, a pension of £80 a| 
year was bestowed upon his widow by the king, in 
remembrance of his services on this occasion. 



















































mission, and by terrifying us witha mere shoy 
of unconquerable resistance. The worst are 
generally more formidable in their appearance, 
than in their reality, and when courageously 
attacked, are more than half overcome. Had 
there been any obstacles of a nature sufficient 
to check the onward course of this ente rprising 
and extraordinary boy, how often would he 
have been turned back in the noble career 
upon which he had entered! But one after 


| anothe r, as they met him, he set his foot upon 


and crushed ; and at last, after years of patient, 
| solitary, unremitting labour, and of hoping al. 
most against possibility, he was rewarded with, 
all he had wished and toiled for. 
Landales 
Notice of the Life of Samur1t Power Grir. 
ritts,M. D. By B. H. Coates, M. D. 
“ Esse quam videri.” 
(Concluded from p. 282.) 

In those subsequent years when the same 
distressing calamity recurred, a similar course 
was uniformly pursued by Dr. Griffitts; but in 
none did there exist an equal call for its exer- 
tion, with the exception of the truly funereal 
1798; and we are not, perhaps, absolutely 
without grounds for a hope that we may never 
be so awfully visited again. In more than one 
instance, however, Dr. Griffitts’s fortitude was 
put severely to the test, in a manner quite dif. 
ferent from that which we have described. | 
allude to an ungrateful clamour, injurious to 
his reputation, raised by a portion of his fellow 
citizens from no more fitting cause than his 
having made known the existence of the yellow 
fever in this city, to the more immediate injury 
of its trading interests. It seems to be a set- 
tled principle that he who first announces the 
invasion of a pestilence should be defamed and 
maltreated by his fellow citizens; the most high- 
ly civilized communities, in this respect, resem- 
bling those Turkish despots who murder the 

messenger of bad news; as even the polished 
Athenians are said to have condemned to death 
the man who first brought them information of 
a signal defeat sustained by their armies from 
the Lacedemonians. Physicians, in various 
ages, have suffered by this propensity, and by 
none is it more bitterly complained of than by 





Sydenham, who made known the existence of 
the plague in London, and by our own Rush, 
who shared the troubles of Dr. Griffitts. So 
little capable are most men of forming a just 
valuation of what passes in elevated minds on 
oecasions calculated to draw forth all their 
emotions, that the deep and strong feeling which 
these receive and betray from the tragical events 
which surround them, has been mistaken for 
pecuniary interest, folly, or insanity! They 
feel themselves acting a dignified part; and 
their motives and conduct differ so far from 
those of the majority, that ordinary intelligen- 
ces are unable to comprehend them. To the 
sensitive mind which is conscious of making 
the most extraordinary exertions for the public 
'service, extending to a personal risk of life 
from which others shrink, it is peculiarly hard 
to bear the additional load of misrepresenta- 
tion. The subject of these notes felt it se verely; 
needing, to enable him to support it, all that 
high sense of duty for which he was conspicu- 
ous. 
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Besides the private efforts which Dr. Grif-| ever, to execute his usual tasks, unless when 
fitts, in common with all other educated pbysi-| interrupted by actual sickness, till the month of 


cians, made for the futherance of vaccination| 


May, 1826. For several days he had expert- 


among us, he was an original member and ac-|enced a debility which prevented him from 
tive promoter of the Vaccine Society, founded | visiting the whole number of his patients, un- 
in 1809; an association to the labours of whose| accompanied, however, by any very distinct 
members, thus performing tasks which, in ma- | marks of disease; when, on the morning of 
ny countries, are undertaken by governments, | the twelfth, on arising from his bed, he dis- 
js mainly due the entire extinction and banish-| covered alarming symptoms about the chest. 


ment from our city, for many successive years, 


These proved to be owing to an attack of 
of the small pox; a result beyond that which| peripneumonia notha ; which burried him off 


is believed to have been obtained in any other| in less than an hour; no one but his family 
part of the world, without actual compulsion. | witnessing this real euthanasia. 


Our protection, it is true, has since diminish-| 
ed, from the entire expulsion of the pest to a) 


simple guarantee against death and deformity,}ed to do good even after his death. 


At this awful epocha ends the usefulness of 
most men ; but Dr. Griffitts had pre-determin- 


It de- 


still subject to the occurrence of a modified) serves to be mentioned, as a fitting close to 
disease; but this certainly presents quite suffi-| such a life, that, in the directions he leit be- 


cient cause for gratitude. 


‘hind him, it was attempted to make the last 


When, in the year 1811, the religious Soci-| melancholy duties which we pay to the for- 


ety of Friends determined to provide an asylum | saken clay, beneficial to a community of which | 
for the reception of such of their members as| he was no longer a member. He had long) 


should be deprived of the use of their reason,| been impressed with the injurious conse- 
to be modelled after the institution near York,| quences of interments within large cities ; and 
and to be conformed to the latest and most) his corpse, in pursuance of his own directions, 


humane improvements in the treatment of its 
inmates, Dr. Griffitts became immediately most 
warmly interested. The subject appears to 
have lain on his mind for years. The present 
is not the place to expatiate upon the human- 
ity, comfort, and curative success of the Frank- 
ford asylum ; but it should be borne in mind 
that a large share of its usefulness is owing to| 


the labours and skill of the subject of our me-| frame that withstood a remarkable amount of| strictest rules of medical etiquette ; 
| exertion and exposure. 


moir. 

The last public event of any importance, in| 
the bringing about of which he was concerned, 
was the production of the American Pharma- 
cop@ia. Works of this kind are by their na-| 
ture imperfect; and the best of thein, prepared | 
by public bodies, among their members the, 
brightest scientific lights of the age, have fur-| 
nished a surprising amount of matter for just) 
criticism. The compilation of our country-| 
men is by no means free from perhaps more) 
than its due share of faults; but whether we) 
consider the manner in which it was produced, | 
not by a privileged body or by order of a gov-| 
ernment, but by the spontaneous association of 
a number of medical institutions for the com- 
mon good; or whether we look to the import- 
ance of the subject in view, a similarity in the 
preparation of medicines throughout this wide- 
ly extended empire, and to the great degree 
to which it answered its useful purpose, we 
cannot but regard it as a production command- 
ing our high respect, and reflecting great ho- 
nour on its projectors and executors. Dr. Grif- 
fitts was placed on a committee of the College 
of Physicians, to prepare a drafi to be present- 
ed to the national convention, to be held for 
this purpose in the capitol of Washington. This 
labour was chiefly performed by himself; and a 
large share of what excellence the printed edi- 
tion possesses is owing to his exertions. The 
convention met on the first of January, 1820; 
and the Pharmacopoeia was published at Bos- 
ton, in the same year. 

But the termination of his useful labours 
was now at hand. During the last two years 
of his life, a visible diminution took place in 
his strength and activity. He continued, how- 








was one of the first deposited in a new burying 
ground, situated without the precincts of the 


town, with the object of setting an example to 
those whom prejudice or habit might deter 


from thus forsaking the hereditary asylum of 


the dead. 
Dr. Griffitts was of the middle size ; and, 
though very liable to indisposition, had a 


He was, at one period 
of his life, subject to dyspepsia ; and, for near 
thirty years, is said never to have passed a 
twelvemonth without an attack of intermittent 
fever. Yet, unless actually suffering from ill- 
ness, the severest weather never kept him at 


home ; and he was seen braving the east wind, | 


in which he took a pleasure, with all the 
hardihood of a seaman. Constant attention 
was, however, necessary to obtain his frame 
in a condition capable of hard service ; and he 
practised the most rigid temperance and self- 
denial. 

At an early period of his life, but not, as we 
have heard him state, till after long delibera- 
tion, he adopted the plain and peculiar dress 
worn by the graver members of the religious 
Society of which he was a member. His ad- 


dress was affable and prompt ; his manner of 


speech, striking and epigrammatic. He pos- 


sessed, in a remarkable degree, the power of 
commanding the confidence and affection of 


his patients ; by whom he was always regard- 
ed as a kind encouraging friend. Having ex- 
perienced much of the ills of life, he early an- 
chored his mind on a rigid sense of duty, and 
on the consolations offered by religion ; and 


his piety was founded on a sincere and un-| 


shaken faith in the doctrines of Christianity. 
The writer of this has heard him contend that 
fame was not a legitimate reward for virtuous 
actions ; rectitude, he maintained, was all that 
we had a right to aim at, in even the noblest. 
This strictness of principle pervaded all his 
movements ; and was concerned in that exact 
attention to all the smallest duties which was 
so striking in his character. For punctuality 
he became proverbia! ; he was an early riser, 


| 
} 
| 


and was almcst invariably one of the earliest 
at the meetings of the public bodies to which 
he belonged. He considered correctness in 
this respect a moral duty of a high stamp ; re- 
garding the unnecessary detention of others as 
an infliction of a positive injury ; being, in fact, 
unjustly depriving them of what was their 
own. The uniformity with which he paid his 
daily visits to the Dispensary has been already 
mentioned ; and, with nearly equal certainty, 
he would ca!! every Cay upon each of his 
children and grandchildren residing in the 
city. 

The manner in which he relinquished a 
situation of profit and bonour sufficiently de- 
monstrates his freedom from ordinary ambi- 
tion ; while, during the whole course of his 
life, he never seems to have betrayed a wish to 
accumulate wealth. In fact, exactness in the 
discharge of his daily duties seems with him to 
have constituted what is called the ruling pas- 
sion. He is said tohave always begun the day 
by reading a portion of the New ‘Testament in 
Greek or Latin; and he was seldom known. 
even in the midst of the most pressing engage- 
ments, to be absent from the public meetings 
of his religious Society. Tis fellow-members 
{placed confidence in him; and they always 
|found it ably justified by his subsequent con- 
| duct. 
| In his intercourse with other physicians, his 
| behaviour was uniformly candid and ingenu- 
ous; governed, at the same time, by the 
which he 
|considered as having a moral obligation on 
medical practitioners. His practice as a physi- 
cian was eminently successful, displaying great 
judgment and penetration, and a deep sense of 
the moral responsibility of his charge. He 
always combined the two opposite precautions 
of a due respect for established doctrines and 
modes of practice, and a readiness, at all 
times, to receive and acknowledge truth, 
|though under the garb of novelty. That the 
‘healing art had made important progress 
during his life time, he well knew; but his 
| habits of mind entertained a strong repulsion 
for those doctrines and theories which he con- 
|ceived to have been advanced, either without 
‘sufficient inquiry, or with a criminal indiffer- 
‘ence to their truth. Though deeply sensible 
‘uf the great importance of incorrect medical 
|doctrines, he could yet agree to differ, and 
|knew how to retain his friendship for those 
‘opposed to him in sentiment, where he con- 
iceived them to be actuated by sound moral 
| principles. 
| Asa writer, Dr. Griffitts appears but little. 
| In fact, he was prevented by the same feelings 
which made hii shun the glare of popular 
fame, when attached to a professor’s chair. 
Though he was an elegant scholar, his essays 
| are characterised by plainness, attention to 
j}accuracy in fact, and a direct subserviency to 
ithe useful purpose. The amount of labour 
|which he expended in drawing up the ac- 
| counts and reports of the Dispensary and other 
charities, and, in other similar services, in 
which he never spared himself, is astonishing ; 
and would, if differently directed, have enabled 
him, with much greater ease, to produce a 
large number of professional writings. | 
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know of no publications from his hand, except, gentle breezes—whilst the latter, amidst clouds| 
the following ; all of which were inserted in a) and darkness, and violent winds, had been con-| 


useful medical journal, called 
Repertory, of which for several years he was distant. 
one of the editors. ‘They are, an essay on 


the best means of preserving and using the fyyce, direction, aud regularity of the winds. 
vaccine crust, one on the use of blisters in ar- 


in yellow fever, the occurrence of which it Is'!a¢ross sea or ice 
the object of the paper to disprove, a neat 
bicgraphical notuce of his precepior, Dr. 


ved with moisture, than those which blow 
Adam Kuhn, written with all t! 


ie warmth Of aeross larce portions of solid ice; and the mu-| 
in affectionate pupil, and all the severe tyal action of these upon each other, together | 
candour of a principled lover of truth; and a) with the changes in the position of the ice, and 


case of supposed aneurism of the right carotid pe ‘iprocal action of the water and ice, all con- 
artery, which ultimately proved to be of 
different nature his object being to serve the ‘tions of the atmosphere, unl 
community by thus recording an error of his | hospitable climes 
own, and to prevent the performance of an ope- 


ration, in Cases similar to that which he records. arctic regions, whilst snow is so frequent, that 


are attributed to the differen. densities and} 
resting mortification, another on re-infection: tenyperatures acquired by the air in passing 


those winds which come} 
from the south, are warmer, and more char-| 


4 tribute to produce an irregularity in the opera-| 


Known mn more} 


Ruin is quite an uncommon phenomena in the| 
| 


Frost rime, or frost smoke, is another curious 
production peculiar to those parts of the globe, 


the Eclectic tending with the elements but a few leagues| where a very low temperature prevails for a 
‘considerable time. It is described by Scoresby, 
ry ° | 1 ; 
These great and sudden changes in the} 


as consisting *“ of a dense frozen vapour, appa- 
rently arising out of the sea, or any large 
sheet of water. and ascending in Ingh winds 
and turbulent seas, to the height of £0 or 100 
feet; but in light breezes and smooth water. 
creeping along the surface.” ‘The particles 
of this substance are as small as dust, and ad. 
here to the rigging of ships until they afford a 
coating of an inch or upwards; it also lodges 


|upon the clothes and in the hair, giving it the 


appearance of being powdered, and is therefore 
humorously styled by sailors, “the Barber.” 
When trod upon, it emits an acute sonnd, re- 
sembling the crushing of fine particles oj 
glass, and when dissolved, yields pure water. 


Frost rime forms most generally, when the 


T 3 is ¢ cc 3S of 5 } ir | as ‘ | ~~! ° ave 663 , ° . . 
‘his is a species ¢ f candour which has in all Scoresby says, “it may be boldly stated. that in temperature is as low as 140°, and is most 
ages been found to characterise superior minds pine days out of ten, during the n.onths of April,| abundant in severe weather, when a high sea 


in the profession of medicine. Such souls as; Way and June, more or less snow falls.”’,- When 


Hippocrates, Sydenham, and Hunter, have been | the thermometer is but little above the freezing 
conspicuous for it; nor must our own Rush be | point, the snow falls in large, irregular flakes, | 
in this respect denied a commendation which 


such as is common with us. ‘* But in severe 
is justly his due. 


_\ frosts, though the sky appears perfectly clear, 
Such is a brief outline of the narrative and|jamellar flakes of snow, of the most regular 
character of one to whom the maxim ascribed | and beautiful forms, are always seen floating 
by Sallust to Cato may be faithfully applied.|jn the air, and sparkling in the sunbeams ; 

“To be, rather than to seem,” was truly )and the snow which falls in general, is of the! 
the object of his persevering endeavours. He! most elegant texture and appearance, 
was, indeed, an eminent example of those ; 
virtues which the Roman lyrist so fervently 
commends, in an age which so deeply felt th 
want of them. 


“The extreme beauty and endless variety 
of the microscopic objects procured in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, are perhaps| 

fully equalled, if not surpassed, in both the 

Pudor, et Justitia soror, : : : 

bhiccevépta Video, wadaque Veritas particulars of beauty and variety, by the crys- 
: tals of snow. ‘The principal configurations 

” ree are the stelliform and hexagonal, though al- 

most every shape, of which the generating 
angles of 60° and 120° are susceptible, may, 
in the course of afew years’ observation, be 
We propose in the present number to finish| discovered. Some of the general varieties 
our sketch of the Arctic Regions, by noticing |in the figures of the crvstals, may be referred | 
a few more atmospheric phenomena. i 





FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


Concluded from page 267 


} 
{ 


to the temperature of the air; but the parti- 
In proportion as we recede from the equa-|cular and endless modifications of similar 
tor, the winds become more irregular and par-| classes of crystals, can only be referred to) 
tial. In place of the trade winds of the tropics,|the will and pleasure of the great First| 
which blow with the greatest regularity 


and| Cause, whose works, even the most minute 
certainty across a large portion of the circum-|and evanescent, and in regions the most re- 


terence of the globe, the navigator in the pol ir; mote from human observation, are altowether 
regions experiences the practical operations of} admirable.” 
the element, always proverbial for its incon- 


The following snow crystals are described} 
stancy—storms and calms, suddenly and unex-|as occurring in great abundance in all temper-| 
pectedly alternate—forcible winds blow in one | atures, and as being “ extremely thin, trans-| 
place, whilst gentle breezes prevail at the dis-| parent, and of an exquisitely delicate struc-| 
tance of a few leagues ‘* Ships,” 


7 says} ture.” 
Scoresby, “within the circle_of the 


Stelliform with six radii—a recular| 
horizon.| hexagon or six sided figure-——aggregations of| 
may be seen enduring every variety of wind|this latter figure, of immense variety and great} 
and weather at the same moment; some under| beauty——-combinations of hexagons, with radii 
close-reefed topsails, labouring under the force and projecting angle s. 
of a storin; some becalmed, and tossing about Scoresby gives magnified figures of ninety-! 
by the violence of the waves; and others| six various forms of snow crystals: they may 
plying under gentle breezes, from quarters|be found in the 2d volume of his “Arctic Re-| 
as diverse as the cardinal points.”’ gions,’ and are well worth the examination of 
Instances are related, wherein ships sailing |all those who love to examine the order and 
with full canvass and fair weather, have been | beauty of the visible creation. It seems truly 
surprised by meeting other ships with close-| amazing, whilst viewing these drawings, that 
reefed top-sails, and all the preparations for|so great a variety of figures, possessing the ut- 
encountering a storm—the former having, du-|most geometrical accuracy and_ precision, 
ring the same day, or within perhaps a period|should be formed out of so frail and evanescent| 
of a few hours, enjoyed clear weather and | materials. 


'and stormy windsare prevalent. It most com- 


monly cecurs when the airis free from clouds: 
hence, though the lower atmosphere is ob- 
scured by it so that objects cannot be seen at 


| the distance of 100 yards; yet at the mast-head, 


where the observer is lifted above its influence. 
ships can at the same time be distinguished at 
a distance of 5 or 6 miles, and high land ata 


{distance of 10 or 15 leagues. 


During the arctic summer, another aqueous 
substance is observed, having considerable re- 
semblance to hoar frost. It prevails during 
the evening and night, when the water taken 
up by evaporation during the day, is deposited 
first in a mist less dense than the frost rime, 
and when coating other substances, assuming 
amore regular and beautiful form. Scoresby 
has noticed two elegant crystalline forms as- 
sumed by this substance: “ one consisting of 
a combination of angular, cup-like figures, in- 
serted into one another, in an herbaceous form, 
not unlike a species of erica or heath, which 
was seen upon the land; the other having the 
form and texture of a feather, occurred when 
the ship was in the midst of a compact body 
of ice.” 

In the latter case, aftera warm day for those 
regions, the hoar frost made its appearance at 
midnight, and in the course of the night “ the 
rigging of the ship was most splendidly de- 
corated with a frinve of delicate crystals. 
The general form of these, was that of a 
feather having half the vane removed. Near 
the surface of the ropes was first a small di- 
rect line of very white particles, constituting 
the stem or shaft of the feather, from whence, 
at an angle of sixty dezrees, extended a col- 
lateral series of finer fibres in close and pat 
allel order, forming the vane of the feather; 
and from each of these fibres in another 
plane, proceeded a short, delicate range of 
spicula,or rays, discoverable only by the help 
of the microscope, with which the elegant 
texture and systematic construction of the 
feather were completed. Many of these 
crystals, possessing a perfect arrangement of 
the different parts corresponding with the 
shaft, vane and rachis of a feather, were up- 
wards of an inch in length, and three-fourths 
of an inch in breadth. Some consisted of a 
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single fluke or feather; but many of them gave | 
rise to other feathers, which sprung from the 
surface of the vane at the usual angle. There 
seemed to be no limit to the magnitude of 
these feathers: so long as the producing cause 
continued to operate, until their weight became 
so great, or the action of the wind so forcible, 
that they were broken off, and fell in flakes to 
the deck of the ship.’ “ Whatever,” con- 
tinues Scoresby, ** may be the predisposing 
cause of crystallization, it is clear, from these 
facts, that regular crystals may be formed, in 
an aerial as well as in an aqueous menstruums | 
by slow and progressive additions, as well as | 


by sudden shoots; and by a combination of | 
visible particles, as well as by the application 
of molecules to one another, when in a state | 


of invisible solution.”’ 


We will now close our imperfect sketch of | 


| 


the interesting phenomena and productions of 
the polar regions. The subject is possessed | 
of great interest, and is very far from being 
exhausted, but our limits forbid further details. 
Those who are disposed to investigate natural 
truths, and to examine the complex, yet nicely 
adjusted system of the visible world——-not only 
in respect to its physical properties and rela- 
tive arrangements, but also with reference to 
its great Author and Upholder, will find their 
perceptions of its beauty and harmony en- 
large; they will perceive in every clime, on 
every spot of the globe—in the smallest and| 
most minute productions, no less than in those | 





of imposing magnitude and grandeur—the im- | 
press of infinite wisdom and infinite goodness 
I have often thought that the great cause of 


THE FRIEND. 


simcuiticttiieadiistinatammmiatn - 


to approach the study of natural truths ; 
and if such were our aspirations, can it be 
doubted that our investigations, even of the 
material world, so far from estranging our! 
minds fro serious things, would be made con- 
ducive to the promotion of our highest and| 
best interests. Z. 


FOR THE FRIEND. 


Oh! wild beats the heart in the dawning of life, 
When pleasure’s gay charms to youth are unfuri’d, 
When shining and fair, and unsullied by strife, 
Before us all bright, seems the view of the world. 

Oh! then the young spirit with rapture swells high, 
Surrounded by novelty, glitter, and glare, 

And throbs with delight as the pageant glides by, 
So blooming and lovely, unfading and fair. 





But, ah! when the ] Linp of experience beams 
On the heart, and the mind, as we journey along, 
lhe vail is uplitted—and broken the dreams, 

And the mist is remov’d—that deceiv'd us so long, 


The scene is the same—but how alter’d the view! 
How fading and false is the aspect it wears 
When the gilding is gone—and naked and true, 
What was magic betore, now reality bears. 
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possessed not that love towards others which all fee 
who truly love their Lord and Saviour. No wonder, 
then, that Emily should say to herself, I don’t knon 
how lo be useful.” 

O! what a mercy it is, to have the love of God ir 
our hearts! how it disposes us to be kind and useful 
to others; and to foryvive them their trespasses as 


| God, for Christ’s sake, has forgiven ours. 


If any one among my readers should say, like 
Emily Willmot, “ I wish to do good, but J don’t know 
how to be useful,” let it be remembered that it is not 
having abundance that enables us to do good, so 
much as having the will fe be useful. One person 
may have much, and part with nothing: another may 
have little, yet with that little be very useful: for the 
least thing we bestow, and the least action we per 
form, with a proper motive, is notin vain. A cup of 
water given to a follower of Christ in his name, shall 
not lose its reward. 

Betsey Turner lived in a thatched cottage, with a 


little plot of garden ground at the back of it. She 
had no sofa, nor piece of music, nor book-case. She 


had neither money in her pocket, nor clothes to give 
away,and her mother, with whom she lived, was very 
poor; but Betsey had a heart that loved God, and 
delighted to do a deed of kindness to another. I will 
give you an account how she spent one of her sum- 
mer days. 

She awoke very early, and thought to herself, “O 
how many things I could do to make myself useful, if 


| | had the time; but the day would not be long enough 


For now the staid eye of manhood is turned 
On the world, and its gustoms—maxims—and laws, 
And he sees, by the light of true Wisdom illum’d, 
The bane of its pleasures—the s/ing of its joys. 


The sun of religion now shining serene 
Has dispel’d the fulse mirage that dazzled is youth, | 
And the mists that deceiv’d him melt at the beam, 
And the convert bows down at the altar of truth, 


Next the sunset of age comes peacefully on, 
Still bright with reflections caught from the past, 
rhe conflicts, and struggles, of mid-day are gone, 


the distrust, which many perhaps justly en-| And the evening of life will be tranquil at last. 


tertain, of the study of the natu ral scien- 
ces, arises out of the false principles upon 
which these studies have too often been pur- 
sued. All capacity to receive and apprehend 
either spiritual or natural truth, proceeds from 
the great Giver of every good and perfect eit; 
hence, the faculty of reason, and the capacity 
for the investigation of natural science, are as 
surely benisons bestowed upon man by his Cre- 
ator, as any other gifts; under the restraining 
influence of Divine Grace they are designed 


for use and employment, and will tend, when | 


thus regulated, to effect in measure the same 
purposes as the other gifts which Divine Provi- 
dence has conferredupon men. Sofarthen from 
exalting hum in nature, or estranging nan from 
his Maker, such inquiries will be found pro- 
ductive of those humbling views of Almighty 


! 
| will h: 


goodness and power, which 
| 
! 


ive atendency 


' 


to bring the mind into a state of watchful de-} 


pendence and reverent admiration. "The true 
Christian philosopher must necessarily be hum- 


ble ; the more he becomes acquainted with | 


the works ofcreation,the more will he be brought 
to see and to feel the very short range of his 
powers; the limited comprehension, even of 


The soul has been tried, and weaned from the 
world, 
Has lean’d on the staff—and has bow’d to the rod, 
And now ransom’d and sav’d, to her view is unfold 
That city whose maker and builder is God. 
6th mo. 1830. P. Q. 





We were so delighted with the following 
well told little story, so sprightly and so natural, 
that we have been induced to transfer it from 
ja late paper where we found it, to our own. 
‘There are many Emily Willmots who may 
jtake a lesson from the exainple of Betsey 
|‘T'urner. She is, it. must be acknowledged, a 
very lovely and a very good little girl. ‘I'he 
|visit to poor old Deborah is an interesting part 
lof the day’s operations; and the incident of 
|the black beetle, is at least equally pleasing— 
|beautifully inculcating a kindly and tender feel- 
ling towards dumb creatures, which cannot be 
}too carefully cherished in youth. 
| I DON’T KNOW HOW TO BE USEFUL. 


“1 don’t know how to be useful,” said Emily Will- 

inot, as she sat reading a little book that urged every 
jone to do good in some way orother. “I wish to do 
| good, | am sure,” said she,*“*but J don’t know how to 
be useful.” 


the most familiar « perations of nature, to} Now at the time that Emily said this, she sat ina 
which he can attain: and the immeasurable | handsome apartment; the window curtains were very | make herself useful: very soon the tea things were 


distance between the highest powers of the 
most exalted intellect, and that infinite Omni- 


ations. 


It is with these views, and under the opera- 
tions of these feelings, that we all of us ought 


elegant; a sofa and a piece of music stood in the} 


to enable me to do them: however, I must not waste 
my time incomplaining that Lhave not more of it.” 
So up she jumped, and was dressed in a few minutes. 
Kneeling down by the side of her little bed, she re- 
turned thanks to Almighty God for protecting her 
through the night, and prayed him to guide her 
through the day. This prayer she put up in the name 


lof her Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; for she had 


been taught that it was for his sake alone that she 
could hope that her praise and prayer could find fa- 
vour with God. 

To put her little room tidy, and to get her break- 
fast, occupied but a very short time, for it is astonish- 
ing how much we may do in a little time, when we 
are really disposed te be industrious; and Betsey 
Turner was not one of those who let the grass grow 


| under their feet, especially when she could do an act 


of kindness, 


There’s none so kind in heart and soul, 
In thought, in deed, and word; 

So humble, gentle, patient, mild, 
As those who love the Lord. 


After knitting half an hour at a pair of stockings, 
away she trotted with a basket in her hand, into 
which she had put a few little things. And first she 
called on poor old Deborah Jones, for she had pro- 
mised to make her breakfast for her, poor Deborah 
being ill, and having no one to wait upon her. She 
rapped at the door, and then, putting her finger 
through a hole, she lifted up the wooden latch, and 
found Deborah just awake. After asking how Debo- 
ral had passed the night, she began as nimbly as 
could be to bustle about the kitchen, and to make 
herself useful. 

She lighted the fire, put on the tea-kettle, swept the 
house, and dusted the chairs and table, and then went 
to Deborah Jones. In ten minutes Deborah was up 
and dressed, and in as many more Betsey had made 
her bed, swept the room, opened the window, and 
was in the kitchen making acup of tea. While De- 
borah drank her tea, Betsey read the 23d psalm, be- 
ginning with, “* The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want:” a delightful psalm for the poor to read, and 
all who are in affliction; and for those who are draw- 
ing near to the gates of death. No sooner had De- 
borah had her breakfast, than Betsey began again fo 


washed up, and set in order in the cupboard; the 


room, as well as a beautiful book-case. Emily had| table wiped clean, and all madecomfortable, Betsey 
/''money in her pocket; plenty of tracts and small) then took up her basket, and wishing Deborah a good 
science and Omnipotence which rule, sustain, |books to give away when she thought proper ; and! morning, trudged along through the village. Very 
and direct, both the moral and physical cre- {clothes that she never intended to wear again. Her|soon she meta poor man, who asked charity. “ My 
, parents were very indulgent to her, so that she might} little maid,” said he, “can you spare a halfpenny to 
have done good in the neighbourhood in a hundred] a poor man, who has a lame arm and cannot work?” 


ways; but, alas! though she knew much, she knew 
not God; though she possessed many things, she! will give you a little book that you may sell for a 


“No,” replied Betsey, “fur I have no money, but ! 
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penny, if you will promise me to read it before you 
will sell it.” “That I will readily do,” said the man, 
“if it is not too hard.” Betsey looked in her basket, 
and gave him, “ The Life of William Kelley, or the 
Happy Christian.” “1 wonder whether he will read 
it,” said Betsey to herself as she walked away; 
“but, O yes! I think he will, for he promised he 
would.” 

They who mean to do right themselves are not 
apt to think evil of others ; and Betsey made up her 
mind that the tract might be useful. As she walked 
down the lane, she saw a poor black beetle lying on 
its back, and moving its legs in all directions to get 
up again, but in vain. Betsey turned it gently over 
upon its legs, and, after watching it for a moment, 
went on singing to herself— 


Bonny beetle! why should I 

Leave thee to thyself to die? 
Thou hast never injured me, 
Let me then be kind to thee. 


Bonny beetle! quickly pass, 

Hide thyself beneath the grass; 
There thou mayst in safety dwell; 
Bonny beetle! fare thee well. 


They who love the Lord are kind to all things, and 
do not willingly injure the meanest creature God has 
made. 

Betsey had not gone far before she met a gipsy 
with achild upon her back; the gipsy had a tawny 
face, with very black hair, and wore a red cloak. 
“ My little girl,” said the gipsy, “I will tell you some 
good news for a penny.” Now Betsey had been 
taught how foolish it was for people to have their 
fortunes told, so she replied, “No! no! I have no 
penny to spare ; and, if I had, your good news would 
not be true. Now I will tell you some good news for 
nothing.” ‘ Will you?” said the gipsy; “I wish you 
would then.” Betsey opened a little book she had 
in her basket, and read this verse, taken from the 
New Testament: “Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners.” The gipsy stood staring, but Bet- 
sey, having no time tospare, went on. 

She afterwards stopped at two cottages, to teach 
some children to read words of one syllable, and then 
called to leave a night cap she had promised to the 


old blind blacksmith, who still lived at the corner of 


the common, and read to him a little book, showing 
how God in his mercy becomes eyes to the blind, and 
feet to the lame; and guides them by a way which 
they know not, to the kingdom of heaven. She dined 
at her aunt’s, and after dinner had a delightful game 
of play with her cousins in the fields, for she was ever 
of a cheerful disposition. She lent some tracts in 
the village; rebuked a little girl who told a lie; com- 
forted Ann Palmer, who had lately lost her mother, 
and encouraged her to believe they would meet again 
in heaven; and read a tract to poor blind Susan. 
Thus did Betsey Turner, without money, and with 
few means, make herself useful. 

Thus did this simple child visit and assist the 
afflicted, instruct the ignorant, relieve the poor, re- 
prove the wicked, encourage the good, and spread 
the gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. If 
ever, then, you should feel disposed to say to your- 
self, “ I don’t know how to be useful,” call to mind | 
the usefulness of little Betsey Turner. 


Child’s Com. 








| once more become a pedestrian. Nay, the whole 
| profession, if we except the accoucheurs, would suf- 


fer. Physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, would 
be ruined; the medical halls would be stripped of 
their splendour ; and disease becoming comparative- 
ly rare, simple and manageable, the clinical physician 
would lose the benefit of teaching, and the student 
the opportunity of learning his profession, in our 
flourishing hospitals. 

Consider the matter more deliberately before you 
conclude that my fears are exaggerated. Let me ask, 
what, in a majority of instances, produces apoplexy 
and palsy? Intemperance beyond all controversy. 
Whence is it that our lunatic establishments over- 
flow ? From intemperance. Who, in the community, 
are the most liable to acute affections of the lungs 
and heart? The intemperate. What is it, in this * Isle 
of Saints,” that renders so many livers scirrhous? 


Whiskey, to be sure. One half, nay, three-fourths of 


the existing cases of gout, rheumatism and dropsy, 
are owing to the same causes. Then consider that 
when an intemperate man is sick, the physician, in- 
stead of being left without a pretext for prolonging 
his visit beyond the third or fourth day, obtains a com- 
fortable attendance of as many weeks; and, in like 
manner, in surgical practice, we require not to be 


told that fractures are united, and wounds healed} 













FOR THE FRIEND. 

I have transcribed for insertion in your use- 
ful paper the following epistle. It appears to 
me to savour of a truly evangelical spirit, and 
[ have thought that the revival of it at the pre- 
sent time, would be particularly seasonable. 

E. B. 
An espistle of John Burnyeat’s, to Friends in 
Long Island and Barbadoes. 
Long Island, 23d of 5th month, 1666. 
DEARLY BELOVED, 

Who are called to be saints, and to believe 
in the only begotten Son of God the Father, 
which he hath raised to be the horn of salva- 
tion in the house of his servant David, to rule 
over the redeemed in Israel for ever; unto 
you are my bowels opened in pure, unfeigned 
love, and in the plentiful flowing of the same 
at this time doth my soul dearly salute you 
all, who keep faithful unto the beloved, and 
live in the power of his salvation over all the 
fallen spirits, which are in the world, which 


speedily or slowly, according as the patient has been} brings into bondage: with you my soul hath 


temperate or otherwise. 


unity in the life, which was before transgression 


Nor is it to be forgotten that those, who are drunk-| and the fall was; and in that my friends, are 
ards, often transmit to their children, bodies which you written in my heart, and often In my re- 


require medical repair so frequently, that the physi- 
cian or surgeon is seldom long out of attendance on 
their families; and not only sd, but even the propen- 


membrance, even when my supplication is 
poured forth unto the Lord, in the behalf of 


sity to liquor, which in the parent may have arisen| his people, that you in that place among the 
from a neglect of the admonitions of conscience, ap-| rest of his heavenly flock and sheep of his own 


pears sometimes in the son, as a matter of inheritance, 
and hence such a family, while it exists, is a valuable 
heir-loom descending in our profession from age to 
age, 

Can you, my dear doctor, forget the sweets of a 
|prolonged attendance upon a nervous or hypochon- 
driacal debauchee, with a well lined purse ? Can you 
|be so lost to your own interest as to dry up this fer- 
| tilizing stream? Have you no esprit de corps? Why, 


|this would seem to be a case in which our College of 


| Physicians, in their capacity of guardians of the in- 
jterests of the medical profession, might with pro- 
|priety interfere, and put a stop to your rash pro- 
| ceedings, 

And lawyers are interested in this matter as well 
jas doctors. A writer in the Dublin Morning Post, 
jhas attempted to show that a large portion of the 
|crimes committed in our country is to be traced to 
intemperance ; whence it is evident, that if your mea- 
sures succeed, the profession of the law would be as 
much injured as that of physic. And consider how 
|inconvenient this nust be to one who has twelve or 
thirteen children to launch, more especially as many 
of the channels through which our sons were wont 
to float into active life, are blocked up. How sad 
our condition if we can no longer send to the Temple, 
or article to an attorney. 


I cannot conclude, without once more beseeching 
you to weigh this matter more carefully before you 


pasture, may be safely kept by the right hand 
of his power from the devourer, and from the 
deceitful snares of the enemy, which are laid 
as traps by the cunning sleight of Satan, to 
ensnare the simple, and betray the innocent 
from the simplicity of the gospel, which ye 
have received in Jesus Christ our Lord; in 
which as ye have believed, ye have found sal- 
vation, and peace and rest unto your immortal 
souls. I even as a brother, and one that en- 
tirely loves you with that unfeigned love, which 
thinks no evil, do at this time beseech you all 
in the fear of God to see, that ye walk circum- 
spectly, answerable unto the gospel of Christ 
Jesus, in which ye have believed ; that ye may 
adorn the same in your lives and conversations, 
as children of the light and of the day, bringing 
forth the fruits of the spirit in righteousness 
and true holiness, and not the fruits of the flesh 
in the night and in the darkness, in which they 
walk, who follow not the Lord Jesus Christ. 
And therefore, my friends, stand fast in your 
liberty, in which Christ Jesus hath made you 
free ; and be not entangled with the yoke of 


mount your * Rosinante.” Those who are interested| bondage, but mind purely the operation of the 
in the prosperity of the liberal professions, ought not| eternal spirit and invisible power of the ever- 


to overlook the importance of intemperance as a} )ag¢j . a - 
; : ; asting God, which he hath made ma 
source of disease and crime. But it is not the liberal! ~ - manifest 


From the New York Observer. | professions alone that will suffer from the success of and revealed in your hearts, by which you 
EVILS OF TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. |‘°™pPerence societies, Let the philanthropist consi- have in measure known liberty from the 


A physician in Dublin, who was requested 
by a medical friend to assist him in the forma- 
tion of a Temperance Society in that city, 
wrote an ironical letter in reply, a part of| 
which we give. 

August 15th, 1829. 

My pear Doctror—How could you suppose me so 


|habits of men shall take place. Distillers, revenue 


der the multitude belonging to other callings, who bondage of corruption, and have tasted of 
must fall into poverty, when this great change in the/the glorious liberty of the sons of God, in 


: ' : cae which your souls have found pleasure 
officers ; officers of the police, of every denomination ; fri ¢ ‘ , Hj i I I ure. 
. ® . ° : , = © we 7 ore 
pawnbrokers, publicans; their wives, children, and | $@Y+ riends, mind all its lively operations in 
retainers;—and these, by the way, are almost the| your hearts, and wait upon it with diligence, 


only bodies in this city who are, at present, in a| that your hearts may be kept clear, and the 
thriving condition. It would seem to me that free| oye of 


? _ . . 
' ' your understandings single, that you 
trade, and Roman Catholic emancipation, which| ; = , 





great a simpleton as your letter would imply? To 
enlist ina crusade against Intemperance, indeed ! 
Why, if an end were put to the drinking of port, 
punch, and porter, there would be an end to my 
worldly prosperity: I should be obliged to sell my 
house in square, pay off my coacbman, and 


have been considered by some so portentous of evil, auny purely distinguish and put s difference 
are nothing in comparison with the revolution which between the precious and the vile, between 
you are endeavouring to bring about. that in which the Lord is to be worshipped, 
I remain, my dear Doctor, and that in which there is no acceptance with 

Your sincere Friend, God ; and so will you come more and more to 

To Doctor ——. *** * * * |know, how to choose the good, and refuse the 
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evil. And, friends, in the freedom of God's} parts of the Society, but there is still great 
spirit, and in his fear, | warn you all. ‘Take! need of more earnest and serious attention to 
heed of a fleshly liberty beyond o1 above the} this subject, than many have yet given to it. 
pure fear, which keeps the heart clean; for| In some places there would be less difficulty, 
that will let in pollutions, and bring the just! even in procuring qualified clerks for meetings, 
into bondage, and your souls into death again,| if a little more liberality had been manifest in 
where there will be a want of the pure pre-| the schooling of the children. It can hardly 
sence of God to refresh them, although the} be necessary in this favoured and abundant 
boaster may boast of liberty, and promise it as} land, that so great a portion of time should be 
they did in the Apostles’ days, who themselves} engrossed in providing for the body, that the 
were the servants of corruption. And so, my| mind must be left uncultivated by reading and 
dear friends, whom my soul loves with the|study. There is however no object to which 
heavenly love, that seeks the good of all, you|a parent can appropriate a part of his estate 
have tasted of the love of God and of the power| with greater advantage to a child, than in giv- 
of the world which is to come, and of the] ing it a suitable education. Even viewing it 
power of that life, which is without end, keep| in a pecuniary light, it is furnishing the means 
constant in the faith, unto the beloved ef your| for obtaining a subsistence when otber re- 
soul, and gad not abroad to change your way,| sources may fail. 


like her whose feet abide not in her house,| The concern of the late yearly meeting ap- 
but runs out after other lovers, and so lose the} pears to have had a salutary influence. West- 
first love : for this the Lord reproved the church) town school is now rapidly filling up, not much 
in the days of the entrance of the apostacy,| jess than fifty children having entered since that 
when they began to decline from the purity of period, and ‘others preparing to go there in a 
the gospel. And therefore as ye have received} port time. From the present prospect it is 
that which is unchangeable, live in it, that your probable it will soon be fuller than it has been 
souls may never die from the sense of God's) ¢- many years, and it will be well for those 
love, and the feeling of his virtuous presence ;| who wish to enter their children, to attend to 
that in the joy and peace that is unspeakable} it early. The situation is fine, and remarkable 
and full of glory, you may abide, and for ever| for jis healthfulness. 1 think that in 31 years, 
live ; where your souls may be refreshed from) the time it has been in operation, not more 
day unto day, and from time unto time, through} than four deaths have occurred in a family, 
the multiplying of his numberless mercies, by | consisting generally of more than 150 persons. 
which he nourisheth all them that fear him, | Cheerfulness and contentment are depicted in 
and wait upon him. And so will you all keep) the countenances of the pupils, and we believe 
lively and virtuous in a growing and flourishing] jt js the earnest wish of their care-takers, to 


condition, fruitful, bringing forth fruit to his) promote their comfort and improvement every 
praise, who hath called you. And as you keep) way. 


unto the power of God, (which is the cross) The committee have long had in prospect to 
unto that part which would be out,) and dwell) cadinen: tee stenbeall ton Kathe. aol diene 
init, your mind will be settled, and stayed and| Rania wath 40 te expected they will soon be 
kept clear, and the understanding mca wean | enabled to carry it into effect. If the scholars 
by you may behold the glory of God ane be} could be employed in agriculture and some of 
kept in covenant with him ; and so feed UpOUl a eaneheniy ante, ob 0 velenetion tee thle! 
his mercies with all his lambs and children, studies, it would gratify the wishes of some of| 
and lie down in the fold of rest and safety with) the friends of the school; they would acquire 
the sheep of his pasture, in covenant with him) the use of tools, and might be instructed in the 
oe which a rembie, |principles of modern husbandry. A fresh in- 
Your friend and brother, | terest would be created in this valuable institu- 

J. Burnveat. | tion; and by enlarging this interest, the Society | 

| within our own yearly meeting at least, would | 
derive an essential benefit from an establish- 
ment, where the children imbibe the same) 
religious principles, and contract a harmony 
of feeling, by being congregated in one family, 
and employed in a laudable emulation in their 























FOR THE FRIEND. 
The readers of “ The Friend,’ have been 
presented with the report adopted by the late 
vearly meeting on the very important subject of 
education. Ere this time it has reached the 
quarterly meetings, and obtained the serious 


: - studies. 
attention of these bodies. as well as of manv of| W Sieh Mia tliat alae 
the monthly meetings. We are aware that| page temage laser miner 9 ea pemrngaginn” 


mere literary acquirements will form no ade-|"°¥ — on both co the ee - 
quate substitute for true vital religion, and that| © hope t ae commaiten will be successful in 
we need to recollect the sentiment of the| Selecting those who possess the best qualifica- 
Apostle, that “* knowledge puffeth up ;* but ee and who a a deep interest in the ob- 
the same time, no one can believe that igno-|Jects of the yearly meeting. R. 
rance will constitute a religious or humble Ge 

Christian. While, therefore, extremes are to THE OLD MAN’S FUNERAL. 

be avoided, it will be found, that a proper sub-| | gaw an aged man upon his bier, 








Then rose another hoary man and said, 
In faltering accents, to that weeping train, 
Why mourn ye, that our aged friend is dead? 
Ye are not sad to see the gathered grain, 
Nor when their mellow fruits the orchards cast, 
Nor when the yellow woods shake down the ripen- 
ed mast. 


Ye sigh not when the sun, his course fulfilled, 
His glorious course, rejoicing earth and sky, 
In the soft evening, when the winds are stilled, 
Sinks where his islands of refreshment lie, 
And leaves the smile of his departure, spread 
O’er the warm-coloured heaven and ruddy moun- 
tain head. 


Why weep ye then for him, who, having run 
The bound of man’s appointed years, at last, 
Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labours done, 
Serenely to his final rest has past; 
While the soft memory of his virtues yet 
Lingers like twilight hues, when the bright sun is 
set? 


His youth was innocent; his riper age, 
Marked with some act of goodness every day, 
And watched by eyes that loved him, calm and 
sage, 
Faded his late declining years away. 
Cheerful he gave his being up, and went 
To share the holy rest that waits a life well spent. 


That life was happy; every day he gave 
Thanks for the fair existence that was his; 
For a sick fancy made him not her slave, 
To mock him with her phantom miseries. 
No chronic tortures racked his aged limb, 
For luxury and sloth had nourished none for him. 


And I am glad that he has lived thus long, 
And glad that he has gone to his reward; 
Nor deem that kindly nature did him wrong, 
Softly to disengage the vital cord. 
When his weak hand grew palsied, and his eye 
Dark with the mists of age, it was his time to die. 


From the American Daily Advertiser. 
EDUCATION. 


Mr. Povutson:—Of all the literary institu- 
tions of this country, that of the “ Manual La- 
bour Academy Association of Pennsylvania,” 
located at Germantown, stands first in the 


opinion of your correspondent. Here the pu- 


pil is not only instructed, in the best possible 
manner, into all the branches of a polite and 


|finished education, as taught in much older 


seminaries, but what is of vast importance, he 
is here trained to habits of industry, and to a 
practical knowledge of agriculture and of the 
mechanic arts, so as to make him an enter- 
prising, industrious, and useful citizen. I was 
exceedingly interested and delighted on a re- 
cent visit to this valuable institution ; but was 
astonished in not finding it overflowing with 
students. I think there were only thirty young 
men and boys, all of whom looked healthful 
and happy ; and instead of spending their hours 
of recreation in foolish and hurtful games and 
play, and puffing the sickly segar, they are 
taken out upon a beautiful farm, and taught 
the art of husbandry; and in the winter season 
and foul weather, they are taught to work at 
the cabinet and joiner’s business; and in this 





























































stantial education, both religious and literary, | His hair was thin and white, and on his brow | way, habits of industry and usefulness are form- 
will expand and strengthen the mind, and pre-, A record of the cares ry many a year; . led, and the student familiarized to obtain his 
pare it for greater usefulness in every respect. | ee ee SN living by the sweat of his brow, if it should be 
Sincethe establishment of the Westtown School,! 4.4 woman’s tears fell fast and children wailed |MeCeSs@"y ;_if not, their constitutions will have 
a spirit for tie better education of the children} aloud. become invigorated, and thus be enabled to 


of Friends has been diffused through some| |pursue any profession, or literary pursuit to 
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which they may be called; and not like too | 
many of our literary characters, particularly 

clergymen, become so emaciated and weaken- 
ed by study, as to render themselves unable to 
discharge their duty to God, or themselves, or 
to their country. Mr. Editor, we shall have 
no such puny, pale-faced, sickly, consumptive 

young men, either in, or emanating from such 
an institution as the Manual Labour Academy 

of Germantown. Here, while the sons of gen 

tlemen are taught all the branches of a first- 
rate education, their health ‘is preserved by 

useful exercise, and the expense of obtaining 
an education greatly diminished. I therefore 

advise parents who have sons to place at a 
boarding-school, first to visit this seminary of 
learning and science, and they will have no 
disposition to place their children any where 

else. Respectfully yours, ra 


AGRICULTURE. 
It is mentioned, in a report from the commit 
tee on agriculture in the senate, that the wealth, 
power and happiness of France are chiefly at- 
tributable to the forecast with which she has 
introduced on her soil, productions which wet 
native to other countries. ‘There is perhaps 
no enterprise in rural economy, devised by tly 
genius of a single man, more Important In its 
results, than the first plantation of the mulber 
ry in the garden of the Tuilleries, formed in 
the commencement of the 17th ec ntury by the 
command of Henry lV. At this moment, th 
raw silk annually produced in France amounts 
to more than four millions of dollars; the ma 
nufactured silk is more than treble that value. 
The olive and the fig were, in like manner, 
adopted in the agriculture of France. ‘The 
vines indiwenous to that country, were not su- 
perior to those of the American forest ; yet, 
at present, the lands of France, employed in 
the cultivation of the grape, are estimated at 
more than three thousand five hundred mil- 
lions of acres, and the annual product averages 
% 122,000,000. 
No country, it is remarked, ever presented 
a finer theatre for agricultural pursuits than 
the United States. ‘lhe landlord is not borne 
down by feudal tenures, vexatious tithes, op- 
pressive taxes, or exhausting poor-rates. ‘There 
is fertility and cheapness of land, and naviga-| 
ble rivers penetrating far into the interior, aid- 
ed by canals and artificial roads; besides which 
the variety of soil and climate encourage the 
introduction of esteemed exotics. ‘*ur cotton 
alone is a vast mine of wealth; we have sugar, 
and may have the vine, the mulberry, the olive 
and the fig. ‘The improvement of our agri-| 
culture depends in a vast degree on a judi-| 
cious system of roads and canals; for profits| 
are enhanced as the expenses of transport are| 
diminished, and the producer is thus enabled} 
to compete fairly with foreign producers in| 
fureign markets. It is stated in the Report of | 
the Canal Board in New York, that many can| 
recollect the time, previous to the construction | 
of the Erie Canal, when it cost from eighty to 
an hundred dollars to transport a ton of mer-| 
chandize from Albany to Buffalo. 


decks. 
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to the amount of forty or fifty millions of dol- 
lars. From a late paper. 


MOUNT CARMEL. 
Extract from a Journal, by a British Officer, on board 
the Hydrios brig of war, the Achilles. 
_ As we were seated at breakfast, a sailor put 
his head within the door, and saying briefly, 
that it looked squally to windward, burried 
igain upon deck. We all followed, and on 
coming up, saw a little cloud on the verge of 
the horizon towards the south, which was ev- 
ery mst int.spre ading over the sky, and draw- 
ing nearer to us, The captain altered his 
course instantly, preparing to seud before the 
wind, and in the mean time ordered all hands 
But scarcely an instant 
had elapsed ere the squall was upon us, and 


aloft to take in sail. 


all grew black around: the wind came rushing 
ind crisping over the water, and in a moment 
the ship was running almost gunwale down, 
whilst the rain was dashing in torrents on the 
As quick as thought, the foresail was 
torn from the yards, and as the gust rushed 


through the rigging, the sheets and ropes were 


snapping and cracking with a fearful nois 
The crew, however, acustomed to such sud 
den visitants, were not slow in recfine the ne 
cessary sails, trimming the rigging, and bri 
ing back the vessel to her proper course; and 
in about a quarter of an hour, or even less, the 
hurricane had all passed by—the sun burst 
again through the clouds, that swept in its im- 


petuous train—the wind sunk to its forme: 


ventleness, and all was once more at peace, 
with the exception of the agitated sca, which 
continued for the remainder of the day, rough 
and billowy. 

It is the dread of such b yurasques as the 
present, that compels almost eve ry vessel in 
the Levant to shorten sail at the break of day, 
since, in cloudy weather, it is next to impos- 
sible, during the night, to discern the approach 
of the tempest in time to prepare for its recep- 
tion ; and to a ship, with all her canvass spread, 
its effects might prove terrific. This instance 
and others I have witnessed, are thoroughly 
explanatory of the passage in Kings, where 
the servant of Elijah describes from the top of 
Carmel the little cloud ascending from the sea: 
« And itcame to pass at the seventh time, that 
he said, behold there ariseth a little cloud out 
And in the 
meanwhile the heavens grew black with clouds 
and wind, and “there was a great rain.” 
(1 Kings, chap. xvin. v. 44, 45.) In the Me- 


diterranean such scenes are frequent; but 


of the sea like a man’s hand.” 


fortunately, though so dreadfully impetuous, 


the hurricane is so local in its fury, that its) min Ellis, No. 30, N. Ninth Street; Robert 


impetuosity will scarcely be perceived at the 
distance of a very few miles. 
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The yearly meeting of Friends for New 


| Philadelphia for the northern district, aged 
‘about 51 years. 
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tion of the Society of Friends on the continent 
of America,’’? was read and adopted with great 
unanimity. ‘Thus has this most important and 
interesting document received the sanction of 
all the yearly meetings in the Union, without a 
single dissenting voice being heard against it. 

We are under obligations te our esteemed 
friend W. G. for his care in transmitting the 
“papers prepared by an aged female Friend of 
Nantucket.”’ Those papers, as a whole, we 
deem a valuable contribution; one of them has 
a place in the present number, and the remain- 
der will furnish good matter for future inser- 
tion. In her letter which accompanies the 
parcel, there is a spice of good sense—an 
originality and sprightliness of remark, clearly 
evincing, that however confined by bodily in- 
disposition, her mind is on the alert, and her 
perceptions of men and things and passing 
events, quick and lively. Her encouraging lan- 
guage in reference to ourown humble labours, 
we note with satisfaction. The following pithy 
extract from the letter, being of general appli- 
cation, it would be wrong to withhold. 

‘* Many years ago] read Dr. Rutty’s diary, 
which I thought very excellent. Among some 
of his cogent ren 

‘Indolence and cowardice ina cause where- 
in our Christian testimony is concerned, nick- 


named prudence! 


irks, the following one occurs. 


Rutty’s Diary. 

he above remark thought very good and 
just when I first saw it, and thought it was as 
applicable to America as Ireland. That, and 
a combination of such causes, have led to the 
open violation of our discipline, and subversion 
of all order, by a party, who, through adorable 
favour, have not as yet got the ascendency; for 
[ have an unshaken belief, that there are yet 
‘a few names in Sardis.’ But whoever endea- 
vours to support the law and the testimony, in 
the present day, must expect to suffer! Things 
have moved along, till they have got to the 
crisis of ‘choose ye this day whom ye will 
anaes 

FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Visiting managers for the month ending 7 mo. 
12th. 

Ellis Yarnall, 357, High St. 

Timothy Paxson, 158, N. Front St. 

Isaiah Hacker, 112, S. Third St. 

Attending Physician, Samuel W. Pickering, 
Frankford. 

Consulting Physicians—Thomas C. James, 
No. 7, York Buildings; Charles Lukens, N. W. 
corner of Mulberry and Seventh Streets; Chs. 
F. Matlack, No. 85, Mulberry Street; Benja- 


M. Huston, No. 107, Mulberry Street; Caspar 


| Wistar, No. 184, Mulberry Street. 


Diep,—on third day the 18th of 5th mo. 


jlast, Jerusha Curtis, an approved minister and 


member of the monthly meeting of I'riends of 


t 


She bore a long and sufler- 


‘ing illness with Christian submission, and 
It is sup-} England adjourned on 6th day, 18th inst. after| through the merits of that Saviour upon whom 


posed that the value of property in the vicinity} a longer session than usual. The meeting was|all her hope was placed, is, we trust, merci- 
of the New York Canals, has been increased] very large, and the greatest harmony prevailed| fully gathered to the rest that remaineth for 
four or five times the amount of their cost, or] throughout its deliberations. The ‘“ Declara-| the people of God. 
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